up socialism in one country' and goes on to defend the Soviet Union's economic policy without reservations. In his own words, "the essential socialist basis of Soviet economy continues, and the success of this is itself the most powerful argument in favour of socialism." The three letters that Nehru wrote to his daughter, in July 1933, conveyed very clearly that he had, by this time, a concrete perception of socialism, and it was based on the experience in the Soviet Union. It is also evident that Nehru perceived the collectivization of the farm sector as an inevitable course in the socialist path if socialism was to be built in one country, as much as he saw heavy industries and planning as integral to socialism. Nehru was not inimical to the curtailment of the individual's freedom as long as it was warranted in the march to socialism. Socialism, to Nehru, was no longer an abstract ideal, nor was it limited to achieving a decent standard of living. Nehru saw socialism as a system where property was divested from the individual owners. All these aspects were unambiguously expressed by Nehru, when he approvingly cites Stalin while defining socialism and its salient features to his daughter.52
In short, socialism, to Nehru, was necessarily a superior economic system, and a derigistic state was inevitable to build that superior order. There is hardly any evidence, at least from Nehru's writings of that period, to suggest his inclination to define socialism from another framework as it was sought to be done in the context of the Second International.
Notwithstanding all these, Nehru was unable to carry the INC with him insofar as committing the platform to such a definite program of socialism. This was evident at the Lucknow session of the Congress, in April 1936, where
footnote: Ibid., p. 865.
In elaborating the various measures during the Stalin era, Nehru deals with the definition, by the Soviet regime, of stealing of communal property as counterrevolution and the death penalty for such offence. Here, he cites Stalin as saying: "If the capitalists have pronounced private property sacred and inviolable, thus achieving in their time a strengthening of the capitalist order, then we, communists, must so much more pronounce public property sacred and inviolable, in order to strengthen the new socialist forms of economy." See ibid., p. 860.